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THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


Sweatine In THE TecunicaL Sense, 


Tue curse which has, hitherto, persistently dogged the 
footsteps of advancing civilisation is the gross inequality 
with which its advantages have been shared. Whilst one 
section of the people have enjoyed the benefits of civilised 
life with few or none of its drawbacks, another section 
have been ground down by exhausting toil, amidst 
hideous and unhealthy surroundings, without sufficient 
food to sustain them in health, and with no chance what- 
ever of developing their higher faculties, or claiming 
their share in the spiritual inheritance of the race; in 
short they have suffered all the privations and miseries 
of the savage without his open-air life and freedom from 
continuous toil. 

These truths were brought home to the minds of 
well-to-do people, some years ago, by the shocking 
revelations about the life of the London poor in the 
‘Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” A thrill of horror 
ran through “society,” and it was felt that it was high 
time to enquire into the truth of the statements made 
in it, and if they were substantiated, to find a remedy 
for such terrible evils, A great deal was talked about 
the “sweating ” of the poorer workers, and of the suffer- 
ings they endured in consequence; but people were far 
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it will be well to observe how, in the course of the 
official and other enquiries into the matter, the word has 
gradually defined itself. One figure loomed large in the 
popular imagination of the time—the “sweater ””—who 
by means of his “system” of sub-contracting wrung 
wealth for himself from the toil of haggard wretches 
working in indescribably filthy ‘‘dens,” for next to im- 
possibly long hours, barely keeping soul and body 
together with the starvation wages they earned. 

It was with some such picture in their minds that the 
Board of Trade, in 1887, ordered their labour corres- 
pondent, Mr. John Burnett, to enquire into “what is 
known as the Sweating System at the East End of London, 
especially i in the tailoring trade.” In his report to the 
Board he defined the system as “one under which the 
sub-contractors undertake to do work in their own houses 
or small workshops, and employ others to do it, making 
a profit for themselves by the difference between the 
contract price and the wages they pay their assistants.” 
This system he found to prevail throughout the Kast End, 

“The smaller sweaters,” he reported, “use part of their 
dwelling accomodation, and in the vast majority of cases 
work is carried on under conditions in the highest degree 
filthy and unsanitary. In small rooms not more than 
nine or ten feet square, heated by a coke fire for the’ 
pressers, and at night lighted by flaming jets of gas, 
six, eight, ten, and even a dozen workers may be 
crowded.” These workers have frequently to be in the 
workshop at 6 a.m. to start working, or to await the 
arrival of work, and in the busy season have to work 
right on to midnight with five or ten minutes for dinner, 

which, said a witness examined by the Lords’ Committee, 
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working.” Tea or coffee supplied by the master is taken 
cold because, as the same witness explained, ‘we cannot 
allow ourselyes time to drink warm coffee, because the 
work does not earn the price, and we must earn 60 
much as to get a living for our families.” For thia 
labour the average wage would vary from 10s. or 11s, to 
15s. per week. Such is the “ sweating system” as des- 
eribed by Mr. Burnett, and in the voluminous ‘“ Report 
and Evidence of the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Sweating System in 1890.” 

That this system still flourishes the following well- 
authenticated caso will show. A firm of clerical tailors give 
out much of their work to a contractor, paying him from 2a, 
to 3s, 6d. a pair for trousers, These he has made by eight. 
women and two men, in a room with a low ceiling and 
very bad sanitary arrangements, over a public house, for 
which he paya 8s. a -week. Thero is a coke fire and 
several gas jets in the room. The workers, other than the 
machinist and presser, earn about 88. or 9s, a week, 
working from 8 a.m. to 8 or 9 p.m, with an hour’ for 
dinner and ‘tea anyhow.” On the labour of these people 
the sweater lives in comfort. The following extract from 
the Daily News of July 24th, 1896, furnishes even more 
conclusive evidence of the continued existence of as 
complete a system of sweating as was revealed by the 
reports of 1887 or 1890-91. 

Judye Emden, sitting at Lambeth County Court yesterday, 
offered some strong remarks upon the rate of remuneration of 
tailoresses. His Honour had before him an action in which 
a clothing manufacturer sued a tailoress to recover 19 kharkee 


coats, which she was detaining. Plaintiff stated that he took 
work from wholesale manufacturers, and was now engaged 
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did work at home. She was entrusted with 19 of these coats 
for the purpose of working in them by hand five button-holes 
and sewing on four buttons. The rate of pay for this was 3d. 
per coat, or 9d. per dozen. 

Judge Emden (surprised): Ninepence per dozen, or each ? 

Plaintiff: Ninepence per dozen, and that is the usual rate. 

Judge Emden: How long does it take to do a coat? 

Defendant : It cannot be done under an hour. 

Plaintiff, with some emphasis, informed his honour that he 
only got 43d. per coat for cutting, making, button-holing, 
and pressing, He had to cut things “ very fine” himself or he 
lest on his jobs. Defendant, he added, accepted the work at 
9d. per dozen, and in many cases he (plaintiff) was without any 
profit. 

Judge Emden: I suppose you will say next that no one 
makes a profit. 

Plaintiff: I don’t but the capitalist does. Proceeding, 
plaintiff added that he turned out as many as 500 or 600 coats 
@ day. 

Judge Emden: I am sorry for the poor people who work for 
.you at the rate you mention. It is said, and said very truly, 
that one half of the world does not know how the other half 
lives. This case affords a shocking disclosure of how this 
woman—and she is only one of a class—has been paid for her 
labour. 

Yet although the sub-contractor figures largely in the 
popular imagination, and although there is no doubt that 
he often makes a good living out of the toil of others, 
the enquiries proved—as Mr. Lakeman, the well-known 
factory inspector, told the Lords’ Committee—that there is 
sweating without sub-contracting and sub-contracting 
without sweating. In many cases the contractor worké ag 
hard and as long as his hands, and gets littl more than 
they do—in fact is sweated himself—and on the other 
hand some contractors pay decent wages to their employees 
and only work them during factory houre. 
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researches of Mr. Chas. Booth show that “sweating” 
extends beyond the “Sweating System” and that many 
people working in their own homes on their own materials, 
or on those furnished them direct from the manufacturer 
or dealer, are sweated quite as badly as the occupants of any 
“sweater’s den.” This comes out quite clearly in the 
pathotic case of Mra. Isabella Killick, trouser finisher, 
who was examined by the Lords’ Committee, and which is 
one out of several similar cases oxamined before the same 
Committee, and typical of many thousands of others. She 
was a married woman whose husband had been a boiler 
maker earning good wages, but who was then dying in an 
infirmary. 


“T have three children to support, the eldest ten years of 
age, the youngest three. I can’t earn more than 1s, 2d. a day 
and I have to find my own materials, altogether I do not clear 
1g, a day, not after finding my own trimmings, firing and all. 
i am up at six in the morning and never done till eight at 
night. I have to go for my work and take it back again. 
Abeut three months of the year work is slack. I am then 
glad to got anything to do, cleaning or washing. I cannot be 
without work as I have three little ones to support.” 

“T take it from what you say,” she was asked, “that you 
manage to clear 1s. a day by your work after providing your 
materials ?"—* After the things.’ ‘Then there is 2s, for 
rent ?—‘ Yes.” ‘And therefore all you have is 5s. really a 
week to live upon ?”—‘ Yes.” ‘And out of that you have to 
pay firing and your living ?”’—‘ Yes, firing and light.” “I 
get a herring and a cup of tea, that is the chief ‘of my living 
with the rent to pay and three children eating very hearty, 
As for meat, I do not expect I get meat once in «ix 
months.” 


In this case there is no sweater grinding down his hands. 
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pay herself, and yet this is so small that Jong hours of 
work barely sustain life in herself and her children. 

The enquiry thus changed its character from an enquiry 
into the “Sweating System” to an enquiry into those 
industries into which, or into some branches of whieh, 
sweating enters largely; sweating being defined as labour 
carried on for sxcssatvely long hours, for very low wages, and 
under insanitary conditions. Such ‘trades were found to be 
vory numerous, 

In the lower branches of the Tailoring-trades women 

were found to be working in slop-shops from 8 a.m. to 
10 or 11 p.m., for from a 1s, to 1s. 6d. a day, “The 
very lowest layer of the coat trade, that work done by 
women and men at their own houses, really does not pay 
the contractor to take it out,” said Miss Potter. In 
trouser-finishing women toil, as we have seen, for the 
whole week for 4s. or 5s. 
' The Shirt-trade is another of the sweated industries. 
‘Women are paid 2s. 6d. a dozen for making shirts. They 
can with difficulty finish a dozen in a day and a half, 
giving some 7s. 6d. or 8s. for a week of “ceaseless toil.” 
For “making” shirts with 7 button holes, #.¢., for all the 
work except the machining, women are now receiving 
3d. each, earning 3d. a day on an average. 

Work is done in the Cabinet-making trade by men 
who buy their own materials, and put their own labour 
into them, selling the finished article at the end of the 
week to the dealers for whatever they oan get. These 
men work “all the hours that God gives them,” as one 
of them phrased it, in small and unhealthy workshops, 
and do not often earn more than from 15s. to 16s, a week. 


known in 1890, when women from the district. came to 
give evidence before the Lords’ Committee, They and 
the Nail-makers of Halesowen and the neighbourhood 
are aweated to a degree which it seems impossible to 
exceed. When women do heavier work than the ordinary 
blacksmith for hours, which are limited only by their 
physical endurance, earning thereby 1s. a day or even 
leaga—men earning but 3s., when they work huge hammers ; 
called “Olivers,” which often require the combined 
strength of a man and woman to move, and after all 
their toil are defrauded in the weight of their product, 
and the quality of the material supplied them, it seems 
as if the force of sweating could no further go! 

And yet in the matter of wages the women employed 
in the Nottingham Hosiery-trades are worse off. They 
can barely earn more than from 3s. to 38. 6d, a week, 80 
that they are often partly dependent upon parish rolief, 
and ‘‘even this wretched wage is often paid in goods from 
the middleman’s shop, just as if the Truck Act had never 
been passed.” 

The earnings in tho Lace-trade, in the same district, 
are said to be 14d, an hour or less. 

Sweating also prevails in the Cutlery and File-Cutting 
trades of Sheffield, which are still in the stage of the 
small master and the domestic workshop. 

Long hours are habitually worked in the Dressmaking- 
trades, and these are always liable to be suddenly 
lengthened by orders coming in to be executed at ehort 
notice. ‘ Weddings and funerals,” writes Miss E. March 
Phillips, ‘are made occasions for excessive hours. A 
country dressmaker excused the employment of young 
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one remembers that these long hours are worked by 
young girls in close and ill-ventilated rooms, the air in 
which is rendered still more noxious by gas, one can 
realise the damage to health which must ensue. “A few 
days of high pressure will permanently injure a child’s 
health,” we are told. In addition to this the wages paid 
are often very low, beginners and “ apprentices” gotting 
little or nothing, so that many girls are either partly 
supported by their relatives, or supplement their wages 
by prostitution. 

Work in the Fur-trade is generally carried on in small 
workshops, sub-contracting of the worst kind prevails, 
and wages are so low, that 4s. a week reprosents a 
common wage for women, and men rarely earn more 
than 12s, 

Even ,the recently developed Bicycle-manufacture is not 
freo from the taint of sweating. Girls employed in 
tyre-making only got 8s. for working the usual factory 
hours, so that it may take the whole year’s work of one 
of these women to earn the amount which the fashionable 
lady spends on her bicycle. : 

In the Mantle-making, Stick and Umbrella-making, 
Sack and Rope-making, Envelope-making, Ostrich-Feather 
making, in the Brush-making, Tinware-trade, and in a 
number of other minor industries, sweating is rampant. 
It is in such trades as these, where the work is mostly 
carried on in houses or small workshops in which good 
sanitary conditions do not exist, and where, whether under 
middlemen or “sweaters” or without them, men and 
women work for wearisome hours for a wage which is 
insufficient to maintain them in health and strength, that 
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But there are numbers of workers employed in the 
transport and distributive industries who toil under con- 
ditions which fulfil one or more of the requirements of 
“‘gweating.” Paid well, they may work in “dangerous 
trades” or in unhealthy surroundings, or in healthy em- 
ployments they may be overworked, or may receive exces- 
sively low wages, or both abuses may be combined. In this 
wider sense we may safely say that a very large proportion 
of the workers in this and every other civilised country are 
sweated, Taking a ’bus to catch tho last train from one 
of the London termini a few nights ago, I asked the 
conductor of Metropolitan Stage Carriage No. — whether 
I might expect the ‘bus to keep its time? “Yes,” he 
replied, ‘‘this is our last journey, and both the driver 
and I are anxious to get home.” In answer to farther 
enquiries, he went on to say: “ I get home about half- 
past twelve, and if the missus has got anything warm to 
oat I have a little supper, that is, if I am not too tired to 
eat it, and then I get to bed, about one o'clock. I am 
on the "bus again at eight o’clock in the morning. Yes! 
T feel tired now after standing all day, but I feel more 
tired in tho morning; you see, six hours’ sleep of a night 
ia not enough for a man. Does standing hurt me? Well, 
I am a strong man, except my throat is a bit delicate; 
but some of our men get soft leg (varicose veins) through 
standing, and then they sometimes make them time- 
keepers; many men got paralysis, and that’s far worse. 
I got 358, for a week of seven days, about 4d. an hour. 
Sundays off? No, indeed! I work twenty-three days 
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of men employed as guards, engine-drivers and firemen, 
and signalmen on the railways, and the work done by 
freightmen and shunters is very trying and dangerous. 
Though several inventions have been patented for 
coupling trucks without danger to the men, and even 
for automatic coupling, the companies still prefer to maim 
and slaughter a large number of their employees every 
year to incurring the expense of altering the arrangement 
for coupling thoir trucks. They do not, apparently, even 
consider the matter when ordering new trucks. 

It is almost unnecessary to refer to the hard conditions 
of life and the overwork to the verge of exhaustion for 
small pay which is the lot of the vast number of men who 
work our mercantile marine. Continuous work during a 
voyage is their recognised lot. It is a joke among. sailors 
that the fourth commandment is superseded for them by 
.one which runs, : 

‘Six days thou shalt labour 
And do all that thou art able, 
And the seventh thou shalt holystone the decks 
And clean the cable,” 
A vivid picture of the life of the firemen on board our 
splendid ocean steamers is given in the following letter to 
the Datly Chronicle, May 25th, 1896, entitled, 


“THE MOLOCH OF OCEAN SPEED. 

“Sir,—Having just stepped off a great liner, and having 
made some efforts during my passage to find out something of 
the conditions under which stokers live on board these floating 
palaces, I have been much interested in the paragraph of your 
issue of April 17th on the abnormal number of suicides among 
men of that class. 

“My interest in the subject dates from a previous voyage, 
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furnace-roem, beaten back by the intolerable heat if we ventured 
from under the air funnel. Here in front of the row of huge 
furnaces stood the firemen stripped, almost naked, perspiration 
atreaming down their blackened bodies, never ceasing in their 
work of opening and re-opening the furnace doors to shovel in 
fresh supplies of coal and keep the fire raked up to a white 
heat. Under these conditions the men worked four hours on 
and four off at stoking, but in addition to that had to remove . 
their own ashes which took another hour. This chief engineer 
himself thought their hours too long, and the food provided 
for them very poor, and he did not think it any wonder that 
once ashore their instinct was to tie still and drink whisky: As 
& man of heart he pitied them, and said so, but what could he 
do? 

“‘ Aboard the far larger liner I have just loft, I had considers 
able talk with a fireman, who was in a state of weakness and 
exhaustion brought about by the heat and strain. Of the 
sighty men who stoked this vessel, he believed every one 
drank save himself, not only ashore but afloat, for though 
against the rules, each smuggled whisky bottles in his satchel. 


, “No doubt many of these men are of a low type, and no 
doubt many of them drink. Under the circumstances is this 
wholly a matter of surprise ? No doubt the company like to 
keep down expenses; the passengers want extra speed, and in 
the comfort of the saloon they do not realise the suffering of 
the white-faced, soot-blackened men far down in the burning 
heart of the ship. But three things at least might be done; 
the hours of work should be compulsorily shortened, even if 
this involves the engagement of more hands; the food provided 
should be subject to inspection and a standard quality insisted 
on; while lastly the prohibition of whisky on board should be 
made a reality.” : : 


Mr. Ohas. Booth, in the last volume of the “Life and 
Labour of the People in London,” estimates the number 
of persons employed in the preparation of food and drink 
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are common of cooks working in underground kitchena of 
restaurants for 14 hours a day for wages of not more than 
1s, 6d. a day, or even less. “The public were startled a 
short time ago by the charges made in some of the evening 
newspapers as to the conditions under which waitresses 
were employed in the shops of Messrs. Lyons and Co., 
and other refreshment contractors, and, strange to say, 
a financial paper lately devoted a column a day for two or 
three days to the sweating of waitresses and barmaida at 
railway station bars and refreshment rooms, Perhaps, 
however, the following case at the Shoreditch County 
Court offers an example of the limits beyond which 
itis physically impossible to impose long hours. and 
difficult to greatly reduce wages: 


‘A waitress named Dynes sued a coffee-tavern proprietor 
for a month's money for work done, and & month instead of 
notice. Plaintiff said she was employed as waitress, at 128, a 
month. On November 6th last the defendant told her to 
clear out, and did not pay her her wages,—The Judge: Why 
were you dismissed ?—Plaintiff: Because I wae not up in time 
in the morning. I could not be. I never got to bed before a 
quarter to one, and I was expected to be up again at half-past 
four in the morning.—-The Judge: What time did you get down- 
steira?—The Plaintiff: Five o'clock. Mr. Moore (Counsel for the 
Defendant): Isn’t it a fact you came down late ?—Pluintiff: At 
five o’clock.—Judge French : Do you call that late? (Laughter): 
—Plaintiff: Defendant then told me half-a-dozen times to 
&0, a0 I went.--Mr. Moore: Did he not go up and tell you to 
finish your sleep ?—The Judge: Was that meant ironically ? 
(Laughter.) Really, Mr. Moore, could any girl of eighteen 
get up at that time in the morning if she went to bed at a 
quarter to one, even with this very generous allowance of two 
hours’ rest in the afternoon ? (Langhter.) She is a young 
girl, and the hours are worse than sailors’ watches on board a 
ship, and they are strong and hearty men fArnnlenea in - 
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what took place. He gave judgment for her with costs, and 
allowed her 4s. for her attendance that morning.” 

Although Shop Assistants are supposed to have “light 
work,” yet the long hours they are compelled to stand 
about day after day, the absence of time for exercise, and 
the short intervals for meals (which are often far from 
appetising), together with the overcrowded and ill-venti- 
lated bedrooms in which many of them sleep, and the 
inganitary condition of many shops, tend to undermine 
the health even of strong young men, and are especially . 
fatal to delicate women and girls. If we add to this that 
the wages are frequently low and made lower by all kinds 
of vexatious and excessive fines, and that in very many 
shops there is constant “drive,” we shall agree that the 
Shop Assistant is only too frequently the victim of sweat- 
ing. In the “Report of the Committee of the Shop 
Hours Bill, 1886,” we read: ‘Your Committee being 
satisfied that the hours of Shop Assistants range in many 
places as high as from ocighty-four to eighty-five per 
week, are convinced that such long hours must be 
generally injurious to health, and that the same amount 
of business might be compressed into a shorter space of 
time.” In consequence of this report the Shop Hours 
Regulation Act of 1886 was passed limiting the hours of 

rsons under 18 employed in shops to 74 hours per week, 
or an average of 12 hours 20 minutes per day! It is now 
the law that if three-fourths of the shop keepers in any 
district desire to close early one day in the week the~ 
municipal authorities are obliged to enforce the closing-og 
all shops in the district. But as the larger towns are 
divided into districts, instead of being treated as a whole, 
the Act has been largely inoperative. 
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Wao are tae Viormes? 


The victims of sweating are those who in the fierce 
struggle for existence which rages among the poorer classe: 
are weaker or in some way in a less advantageous positior 
than others. This may arise from various causes, fore- 
most among which we may reckon bodily weakness and 
ill health, ignorance, want of skill in work, absence of 
organisation among the workers, and, finally, sex. In 
short, the sweated will be the physically weak, the um- 
skilled, and the unorganised workers, and as women often 
combine all these qualifications, woman is, par exootlenae, 
the sweated one, i? 

The general want of skill and organisation among 
female workers renders the competition between: them for 
employment keener than that between men. The fomale 
weavers in the Lancashire cotton mills are almost the only 
women whose labor is as well organised as men’s labour, 
with the result that they receive the seme wages-as the 
men, It is, indeed, only recently that any attempt has 
been made to’ organise the unskilled: female workers; and 
these attempts have met with’ but slight success. Another 
reason for the low wages -paid to women js to be found ix 
the fact that married women, partially supported by their 
husbands, and girls living at home, compete with other 
women who have to support themaclyes entirely, and heir 
competition often brings down the wages of the Intter 
almost to starvation point. Again, womer are‘ ‘niore’ 
patient of bad treatment and of long hours of Iabour, ‘and: 
are more easily frightened ‘by their employers than: men,’ 
and thus thoy are the greatest snfferera from acts of, petty 
tyranny—unreasonable and excoasive fines, ete: > 
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. Everyone who has contemplated the horrors of sweating, 
and thought of the vast numbers of its victims; who has 
realised the intensity of the sufferings endured by those 
forming the base of the industrial pyramid, who are 
unable to pass on a portion of the social pressure to others 
lower than themselves, but are forced to bear the whole of 
its crushing weight—must feel troubled by his share of 
responsibility for these things, and must often have asked 
himself, “What can I do to remedy theso evile?” If 
is to be feared, indeed, that but little can be done by the 
direct action of any individual, yet we are each of..us 
bound to do that little, Everyone is to some oxtent a 
purchaser of the products of labour, and it has often been 
argued, that much might be done towards the abolition of 
sweating if each well-to-do person was willing to pay a 
fair pyice for b good article, and to deal only with such 
tradesmén. as treated, their assistants with eonsideration, 
Now with regard to the first of these assertions, whilst it 
is no doubt true that very “‘cheap” articles are largely 
produced by sweated labour, this is not invariably the 
case, and if it were, it by no means follows that by paying 
a high prige for a. good article one can be gure of buying 
goods which are not the products of sweating, as the 
following case will show. In a certain West-end shop a 
lady will be charged three guineas for a well-made blouse 
of first-class materials costing the dealer 258. 6d. (183, for 
the material and 7s, 6d. for the labour). These blouses are 
made by seventeen girls employed only during the season, 
Tt is said that they come back regularly to the workroom 
on the first day of the season, having supported themselves 


“a8: ‘ 
of these girle—they are all over eighteen years of ago— 
earn 155, a week or aomowhat nies ‘whilst the remaining 
one is paid Its. 

Some good might, no doubt, be done if the publio 
would boycott restaurants and refreshment rooms where 
‘the waitresses aro notoriously overworked or underpaid, 
and would patronise only such shopkeepers as treat.their 
assistants with some degree of consideration. But it is 
difficult to know who these are. Attempts have been 
made to draw up a “white list” of the employers who pay 
their shop people well, and do not overwork them, but 
little has as yet been done, The Christian Social Union 
have, indeed, drawn up a list of bakers whom they can 
reoommend as “dealing fairly with their employees and 
satisfying the conditions of the sanitary authorities,” and 

. of clerical tailors who adhere to the arrangement: as to 
hours and wages agreed upon by the Association of Lon- 
, don Master Tailors and the Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors. They also recommend Lockhart’s, the ‘Aerated 
Bread Oompany,:“‘ Pearce and Plenty,” and the British 
Lea Table Company as coffee-houses in which the wait- | 
reésses are never worked for more than eleven hours per 
‘day, are not fined, have opportunities for sitting down, 
and have other advantages over the waitreases in most 
refreshment rooms, though ‘the conditions under which 
they work “leave room for much improvement.” .'The 
London Society of Compositors (7 and 9, St. Bride Street, 
EO.) publishes a list of ‘Fair Houses.” There is room, 
for a good deal of useful work in this direction, and we 
“may hope to see more accomplished in the near- future. 
The Co-operative Institute Society, at the depét for. co- 
operative productions, 19, Southampton Row, Holborn, 
aell- boote and shoes, hosiery, shirta, dress goode and 
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china, and do tailoring on their own premises, By pur- 
chasing from them one may be sure that one is buying 
goods which have not been made by sweated labour and 
that one is. aiding the co-operative movement besides. 

In investing money, again, one should choose such 
companies as are said to treat their employees well, and 
one ‘should then use one’s influence as a shareholder to 
secure this being done. Strikes for better pay and shorter 
hours, such as those of the dockers and the great strike 
against sweating in the boot and shoe trade, should be 
aided by every social reformer. Anyone who employs 
labour has, of course, greater possibilities of giving direct 
aid in the abolition of sweating. He should see to it that 
all in his employment work no longer than the legal 
hours, are well paid, and work under sanitary conditions. 
The. Bishop of Bedford, when examined before the 
Swoating Commission, pointed out that if men of business 
‘“were content with less returns and attended more directly 
to the business themselves” they might effect a consider- 
able change. The answer often given when attention to 
the sweating of their employees is, he added, “Oh I can- 
not interfere with that department, that is Mr. Such-and- 
Such’s. Mr. Such-and-Such knows that though he may 
be told to treat all that are employed fairly, it will go 
hardly with him at the time of stocktaking if he does not 
produce as good a balance as he had last time. And those 
_who in my judgment very sadly neglect their duty are, 
many of them, those that we all honour as most philan- 
thropic and charitable people. I would rather that their 
earnings were a little less, and they had less to. give away 
and eo this evil was reduced.” —. 

WMoambars of nhilanthronic and zoonhilist societies shauld 
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sweated labour for their printing, clerical, and other work. 
This is frequently done by such societies in order to save 
money for their special work, and thus sweating is pro- 
moted by the very people most anxious to lessen suffering 
or rémove oppression. 

It does not appear that we can do much more by direct 
action as individuals. We must look to collective and State 
_ action to do the greater part of the work of mitigating 
and destroying sweating. 


Cotzectrve Action or THE Worxzrs. 

If the isolated action of the individual becomes more 
insignificant as society grows more complex, the union of 
individuals becomes increasingly possible, and the power of 
such union greater. This being the case, many have seen in 
co-operation of the workers the true remedy for sweating. 
Much has undoubtedly been done by a portion of the 
upper section of the working classes to better their 
condition by co-operation in distribution, and of late 
years in production also, and the movement seems now 
to be progressing at an accelerated speed. But the lowest 
section of the workers, whom it is most imperative to 
help, seem at present beyond the reach of its influence. 
Ignorant, overworked, underfed, and often working in 
isolation, it is almost impossible for them to effectively 
co-operate. 

There is more hope in the endeavours which have lately 
been made to band the unskilled workers together in 
Trade Unions. Yot many of the reasons which have 
tendered Trade Unionism such a potent force among the 
skilled workmen are absent in this case. The earnings 
of the unskilled are so smail that creat diMeniiv ic 
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gum to the Union fund; their numbers are practically 
unlimited, so that their places are easily filled if they 
strike, and this fringe of unskilled labour is added to by 
the very success of the skilled artisans since their Unions 
are necessarily confined to good workmen, and the lesa 
competent men are added to the already swollen ranks of 
the unemployed or the sweated. Yet in spite of such 
enormous difficulties something has been gained by union 
of unskilled labourers, ‘The Union gives somo additional 
strength to the worker by the collective bargain with 
the master; it strengthens the individual in resisting 
doductions, fines, and other forms of petty tyranny, and 
it helps to develop a feeling of solidarity among the 
workers, and to keep their grievances before the public 
eye, Itis to this publicity, and to the growth of a healthy 
public opinion, that we must look to bring about the 
adoption of the only means which is strong enough, and 
far reaching enough, to give really effective aid to the 
sweated clase—viz., Legislation for the Protection of 
Labour. 


Eoonomic Evotvtion. os 

One of the most potent forces which are making for the 
elimination of sweating is the growing consolidation of 
capital and the consequent tendency for work to be carried 
on in large factories; for large shops and warehouses to 
supersede smaller ones; and for transportation to be under 
the control of large companies—such as the L, and N.W. 
Railway (employing an army of 60,000 men) and the 
P. and 0. Steamship Company. The growth of these 


large concerns favours the abolition of sweating, because if 
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master, shopkeeper, and dealer who had not the means to 
earry on his business in such a way as to secure proper 
conditions for his employees. In regard to “domestic 
workshops,” Mr, Lakeman said in 1894: “TI shall hold to 
the opinion that these domestic workshops are great evils, 
for toe cannot apply the law to them ae we can to other 
toorkshops; they. are occupied by persons of such varied 
habits, who are recipionis of a wage from the employer which 
would not bs offered to a worker on his promises, that wages 
are kept down, the elevation which one looks for in a 
London factory worker, both as to character and position, 
is lost, and the factory laws, which ensure regularity, due 
time for reals, and strict leaving off, so valuable to young 
persons, are never before a domestic worker.” It is, of course, 
quite possible for sweating to go on in a large establish- 
ment, especially in such trades as have not yet beon 
brought under the Factory Acts; but the workers in such 
places have more opportunities of organising themselves: 
the business is carried on publicly and not in holes and 
corners, it is much easier to bring the influence of public 
opinion to bear on the employers, and, finally, the growth 
of these,large concerns renders necessary the extension 
of the Faotory, Sanitary, and Truck Acts, and their more 
efficient enforcement. 


LgatsLaTion ror THE Prorxcrion oF Lazour. 

At the end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century sweating was well nigh universal. The movement 
for the liberation of. the worker from Feudal restrictions 
and outgrown forms of association had ended in throwing 
him helplessly into the power of the rapidly growing 
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men, women, and even little children, who often worked 
under the most degrading conditions and in the most 
horrible. and insanitary surroundings. “ Freedom of 
ontract” was not then interfered with, and latssen-fawe 
was the motto of the Government, excepting when the 
working classes ventured to meet and discuss their almost: 
intolerable wrongs, or to combine to better their condition, 
when they were mercilessly suppressed. But in 1802 the 
first timid attempt was made by the State to protect little 
children from the horrible sufferings of overwork, and 
from that time onward a series of Acts have been passed 
for the protection of women and children, and the regula- 
tion of hours of labour in factories and workshops, 
culminating in Mr. Asquith’s Act of last year. By this 
Act protection has been extended to young persons, and, 
in some degree, to women working in laundries where 
sweating had formerly prevailed. Outwork has at last 
been forbidden for children, and for any women and young, 
persons who are employed both before and after the dinner 
‘hour. Registration of workshops has been made com- 
pulsory. More stringent regulations have been made as 
to sanitation, and henceforth 250 cubic feet of space (400 
during overtime) must be allowed for each worker, to 
prevent overcrowding. What is now required is the 
further extension and development of this legislation, and 
the enforcement of the Acts by an adequate staff of com- 
petent inspectors with power to levy penalties for the. 
infraction of the law. Work taken home by women to be 
finished at night, after long hours of toil at the workshop 
or factory, has been one of the most common and most 
oppressive forms of sweating. The following incident 
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“In a London workshop some half-dozen girls were 
employed in making certain articles of apparel. They were 
_ Paid on a piece-work scale, and constantly received a con- 
siderable quantity of work to take home at night, which 
they were to bring back finished in the morning. 
The latest Factory Act has, since the beginning of 
this year, declared that, practice illegal, and the circum- 
stances coming .to the knowledge of the Women’s In- 
dustrial Council, the Factory Inspector was communicated 
with. An inspector ealled on the employer and informed 
him that the practice was illegal. The employer drew up 
a statement for signature by each employee, declaring that 
the work was taken home to be done not by herself bus. by 
her relatives. The Council again informed the inispector. 
The inspector visited again, and arrived just as the girls 
were going home at night with work, What the inspector 
said to the employer on this occasion is of course. unknown 
to the Council, but the practice of carrying home work 
was stopped at once, Tho girls working now only the 
legal hours found their Wages much diminished, and went 
to the employer to complain that they could no longer live 
on what they earned. The employer raised their wages 
ina Proportion that seems to be from 40 to 50 per cent. 
Hoe also engaged six new workers in order to get the work 
done which had previously been done at home, and is 
enlarging his work-place to accommodate them.” 


Tue Rzrorus Most Uncentuy Nzxpep. 


1. The employer should be made responsible for the 
condition of the places to which he senda his outwork, 
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still, as was suggested to the Labour Commission by Mr. 
Taskip, the employer should be compelled “to find healthy 
and convenient workshops for all working at trades that 
are done indoors,” 

2. The landlord should be held responsible for the | 
condition of any house or part of a house in which any’ 
process of manufacture is carried on, Miss Potter (Mrs. 
Sidney Webb), in her examination before the Committee 
on Sweating, said that the landlord should bo “‘ responsible 
for giving notice to the Factory Department that such-and- 
such a manufacture is being carried on, and then he 
becomes: liable by that notice to certain penalties, sup- 
posing certain sanitary conditions are not carried out.” 
“I would rether make him liable to the penalty,” she 
added, ‘than have the inspector come down and tell him 
‘this ought to be put right and that ought to be put 
right,’ because he never does it; but if he is liable to 
@ penalty his rent collector takes pretty good care that 
nothing is going on that is wrong.” By these meane it 
might be possible to secure that, if out-work continued, it 
was at least porformed under tolerable conditions; but 
they would undoubtedly tend to the abalition both of 
out-work and of the small workshop, and would hasten 
the growth of large factories, which could be dealt bhi in 
@ more satisfactory manner. : 

8, The passing of an Eight Hours Bill would do much 
to render sweating impossible, especially sweating in the 
wider sense, in the lighter trades, and in the transport 
industries. 

4, But not only should eight hours be the legal working 


day, but overtime, unless in very exceptional cases, should 
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mittee : ““ would allow no overtime to be. worked in the 
kingdom by-any trade if I had my way. If overtime were 
done away with sudden demands would need more handa 
and larger factories and machinery;” and in his last . 
report before his retirement he reiterated the same opinion: 
“As I said to the Lorde’ Committee, so I repeat here, 
that overtime is an evil, socially, morally and commer- 
cially.” It has been objected that in seasonal trades and 
such trades as millinery and dressmaking, where orders 
come in suddenly, it would be. impossible to prevent 
workingovertime. . The answer to this lies in the fact that 
if overtime were forbidden by law it would apply equally 
to all engaged in the particular trade, and the result 
would: be that the customers would merely be compelled 
to give their orders for goods or make their purchases in 
advance. Inspector Cramp, as the result of his experiance, 
declares: ‘‘There is no necessity for this overtime; the 
‘season trade work and the press of orders would be exe- 
cuted just the same if it were illegal, and only mean the 
employment of more hands,” Long hours of regular work 
and sudden stretches of overtime are found in the same 
trades, whereas those trades in which only the hours 
allowed to. women by the Factory Acts are worked—such as . 
the textile industries—are free from these rushes. “In 
1893, before the Royal Marriage, large orders were re- 
eeived for fabrics in special patterns. The textile trade, 
which had both to design and weave these, succeeded by 
dint of organisation in putting these goods on the market 
within the time required without working an hour extra, 
while the dressmakers who made up the stuff sent in a 
special appeal for extension of hours,’ 
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5. Shop assistants as well as operatives would benefit. — 
by the. amendment and enforcement of the Truck Act, 
rendering all fines, other than those of a strictly discia 
plinary nature, entirely illegal and subjecting the master 
who should impose such fines to a penalty. 

6. The Employers Liability Act should be made more 
stringent, and no contracting out allowed under any pre- 
tence whatever. 

7. The Factory Acts should be amended sd that their 
provisions ehould apply to men, as well as to women and 
young persons, and the protection which they afford to 
the operative should be extended to other workers. 

8, The Acts for the protection of labour should be 
consolidated into one new Act, and all previous Acts 
repealed; and, above all, the enforcement of the. Acts’ 
should be made really effective. ‘In England, ”" said 
Victor Hugo, “they venerate so many laws that they 
never repeal any. Thoy save themselves from the con- 
sequences of their veneration by never putting any of 
them into execution.” The history of the Factory Acts 
goes far to justify the gibe of the great Frenchman. 
Though the first Factory Act was passed in 1802, no effort 
waa made to enforce either it or the three following 
Acts. It was not till 1833, that any serious attempt was 
made to enforce the law. The inspectors were, however, 
so few in number and so hampered in their action that the 
law remained largely inoperative. When Mr, Arnold 
White was asked by the Lords’ Committee in 1890 for hia 
opinion upon the administration of the Factory Act, he 
replied: “I think it is a farce.” ‘Your opinion is that 
the staff is too small?” he was asked, ‘I think it is so 
“ gmall as to be a travesty,” he answered; “that is to say, 





and the Act of Parliament is substantially a dead letter.” 
At that time forty-eight inspectors, with one or two 
juniors, had to look after all the factories and workshops 
in the United Kingdom. The district of Mr. Lakeman, 
* that most conscientious and hard-working of inspectora— 
the Central Motropolitan—included the whole of central 
London east of Farringdon Road, and extended to Hert- 
ford! In the inspection of this vast district, containing 
nearly 6,000 factories and workshops, he had the help of 
Mr. Birtwistle, of the West Metropolitan District, and 
was so overworked that he told the Committee that he 
never got through his work till 12 o’clock at night, and 
had “(no amusement or recreation in his life.” In fact, 
sweating was so much a matter of course that the Govern 
ment even sweated those whom they charged with its 
prevention. 
The three Metropolitan districts, which included the 
‘ major part of the Home Counties, as well as the Metro- 
polis, and in which there were 6,479 factories and 12,698 
workshops, were supposed to be looked after by six 
inspectors; five inspectors struggled with the difficulties 
of “inspecting” the 6,518 factories and the 6,166 work- 
shops scattered over the whole of Scotland, Whilst 
neglected Ireland was divided into two districts, one 
of which—the Dublin _district—including all Ireland, 
excepting Antrim, Londonderry, and part of North 
Donegal, and containing more than 5,000 factories and 
workshops, was intrusted to one inspector! Later on 
the workshops in the County of London, numbering 
12,520, were separated from the factories, and were placed 
under “Mr. Lakeman’s Supervision, aided by a staff of 
assistants. 


“ Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1895”— 
just iesued—that the total, staff for the whole of the 
United Kingdom consists of one chief and six super- 
intendent inspectors, forty-four inspectors (aided by six- 
teen juniors and twenty-five assistants), and the four 
peripatetic ladies appointed by Mr. Asquith, who have 
worked very hard trying to protect the women workers all 
over the country. A backward step seems to have been 
taken on the retirement of Mr. Lakeman, for the registered 
workshops in the Motropolis which had been placed under 
kis care are now distributed among the four Metropolitan 
districts, These four districts comprise the whole of the 
: county of London, together with the counties of Middlesex, 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, the larger part of Essex, 
Hertford, and Buckingham, and portions of Berks and 
Oxford. In this large area there are 10,664 factories and 
18,320 registered workshops, looked after by six inspectors 
_and four juniors, aided by ten assistants! It is evident 
that with the best will in the world it is impossible for 
these men to properly inspect all these registered places of 
work, to say nothing of the time and labour involved in 
seeing that work is not illegally carried on in workshops 
which escape registration, and that in the vast numbers of 
“domestic workshops” young persons are not worked 
beyond the time allowed by the Act. 

Another great evil is the division of responsibility 
between the factory inspectors and the sanitary authorities. 
In very many cases the inspector possesses no direct power 
of enforcing proper sanitation, but has to inform the 
local sanitary officers of the case, who, as Mr, Hart of 
Norwich reports, “dare not, in many cases, be too 
energetic where shops. warehouses or factories betong to. 


and by whom they are appointed.” Very often these 
officers are quite ignorant of the’ sanitary provisions of the 
Factory Acts. We learn from the inspector at Walsall 
that ‘after the usual notices have been sent to the 
Medical Officer of Health, or to the clerk of the Local 
Sanitary Authority, they are in some cases sent back with 
the request to be informed why such notices are sent to 
them, and under what Act power is given to them to act 
in cases of contravention.” 

In fact, great confusion results from the over-lapping of 
the Factory, Public Health, Truck, and Employers’ 
Liability Acts, and through each new Act being merely an 
Act to “ antend and extend” previous Acta, which have to 
be referred to. Mr, Knyvett, an inspector, speaking of the 
new Act, says it “is full of great possibilities, which I feel 
sure I am not alone ‘smong my colleagues in hoping will be 
welded into shape by a Codifying Act. And realising the 
importance of and the widespread good resulting from the 
" tempered Socialism of English legislation, I am convinced 
that the sooner the welding of the four Acts takes placo 
the better it will be for the manufacturers, artisans, and 
lastly, for that most puzzled body, Her Majesty's in- 
spectors,” 

In this Report the lady inspectors insist on the necessity 
of so altering the Truck Act as to make it really what it 
professes to be, Women workers ere great sufferers by 
all kinds of arbitrary fines and deductions from their 
wages. Examples are given of deductions from work: 
ing women’s wages such as the following : + 44. 
per week for ‘room’ (i.¢., cleaning); 24d. @ ‘reel for 
thread; Id. per needle; 4d. in the shilling earned for 
power; and 3d. per week for the gas used in the ena 
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sre made to her about these matters, and says: “What fe 
further required, if fines are to be admitted at all as any- 
thing but a violation of the principles of the Truck Act, ; 
is (1) publicity in tho system of levying them; (2) strict 
limitation of their amount; (3) that subordinate officials 
shall have no power to levy them or determine their 
amount,” She also points out that the exclusion of the 
smallest laundries from the Act is a great evil, and will 
lead to the multiplication of domestic laundries and of 
those in which not more than two persons are employed, 
and to excessive toil in these. Only such shop assistants 
and laundry workers as are under eighteen are protected 
- by the Act from excessively long hours, and @ number of 
complaints aro made in the Report of girls employed 
in workrooms attached to shops being brought into the 
ahop to serve customers after the wotkrooms are closed. 

In spite of these and numberless other defects in our 
factory legislation, one is glad to find a tone of hopefulness 
running through the Report, and to learn that notwith- 
standing the inadequate number of the inspectors, and the 
difficulties they have to contend with in enforcing the Act, 
they have secured 3,038 convictions for infractions of the 
law in 1895. 

. Though the difficulties attending the efficient inspection 
of the vast numbers of factories and workshops scattered 
about the country are very great, and a largely increased 
staff of inspectors would have hard work-in coping with 
them, even if their work was lightened by the codification 
of the Acts for the protection of labour; yet it should 
never be forgotten that the largest employer of labour in 
the country is the Government itself. Here it would. be 
‘gasy to effect such changes as would greatly benefit the 
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of avy kind. Sanitary conditions for the workers, eight 
hours for all employees, a living wage, abolition of over- 
time and of out-work, should be enforced and an example 
afforded, and a standard fixed for the whole country. 
This would be especially useful in raising the tone of the 
municipalities, which are also large employers of labour. 
In such wise, as one branch of industry after another 
pessed under the contro] of the municipal bodies or of the 
central government, sweating would disappear, and the 
work would be carried on in a manner consonant with 
justice and social well-being. 


Tae Unrmare Causes or Swxarina. 

Sweating is a disease of the body politic, arising 
from arrested development, both economical and moral. 
The sub-division of labour and the introduction of 
machinery moved by steam power have given us the great 


factory, with its cleanliness and thorough organisation “" 


of labour. In these factories adequate inspection and 
efficient public control are possible. The ever-increasing 
concentration of capital and organisation of labour is fast 
preparing the way for the municipalisation and nationali- 
sation of industry generally. 

Though sweating—in the wider sense—may still exist 
to a greater or less extent in the large factory or establish- 
ment, yet the trades in which it is rampant are, as has 
been pointed out, those which have not shared to any 
considerable degree in the economic development of the 
century but have remained in the undeveloped condition 
of earlier times. The really efficient economic cure for 
sweating is to hasten the evolution of these backward 
industries and secure their organisation under public 





“But awéatitig is aleo Gus to the imiperfect moral develop-. 
mont.6f the ‘people. In the purely animal. condition ‘the 
struggle ‘for lifo has full sway, and the weakest does not 
fail’ to’ go to’the wall and to be effectually crushed 
out.” From this condition we are moving upwards towards, 
a‘htiman life in which reason shall prevail; in which we 
ahall recognise the Brotherhood of Man, and competition 
atid atiarchy be replaced by rational organisation and 
co-operation. We have now reached a stage where the 
‘geris6 of & common good is still but weak, and the control of 
the: individual by the Whole, which is necessary for its 
realisation, prevails only in a few departments of social 
life. By our laws wo guarantee to the few a share in the 
material inheritance of the nation, which has been slowly 
gained for us through the ages by social coopération, 
whilst the mass of the people are obliged to obtain leave 

_ from these favoured fow to work that they may earn @ more 

“of 1668 precarious and insufficient ‘livelihood. If any of 
them have been allowed access to the spiritual inheritance 
‘ofthe race—to the stores of knowledge painfully acquired 
jn th course of centuries—they have a great advantage in 
the struggle, Of such are tho professional and trading 
classes and the skilled workers. Beldw them lie the com- — 
pletely disinherited, condemned to strive for the crumbs - 
which fall from the tables of the classes above them, and 
‘even these they can only get by long hours of monotonous 
and exhausting toil. The misery and snffering endured 
by this clasa, and especially by the women, is indeed 
simply appalling. Did not use and wont, and the feeling 
of the powerlesaness of the individual to alter the working 

of the great economic machine, in which each of us is a 
mere wheel or cog of a wheel, make us despair, it would be 
impossible for such of us as haye any knowledge of the. . 
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facts and any human feeling to endure these things longer. 
As it is, the thought that many of the necessities and 
comforts of our life are bought at the expense of the very 
heart’s-blood of our fellow creatures embitters our exist- 
ence and poisons all our joy, 

It is not possible for the most calloua wholly to ignore 
the solidarity of mankind, and the very growth in sensi- 
bility and refinement of feeling which is the highest gift 
of civilisation renders us moro susceptible to the suffer- 
ings of others and more capable of sympathy with their 
wretchednesa and woe, This sympathy, indeed, is ever 
extending and deepening in intensity, yet it is at present 
but slightly developed, and its action is for the most part 
occasional, spasmodic, and not seldom irrational. Woe 
erect vast hospitals and spend large sums of money yearly 
for their support. In these the poorest may have good 
nursing and the best treatment which medical science 
can furnish. The most wretched victim of sweating, if 
knocked down, or stricken by illness, can be taken to ono 
of these hospitals and be treated as a human being and skil- 
fally nursed. Should he recover, however, he is again thrust 
forth into the abyss of destitution to continue his desperate 
struggle, and society troubles itself no further about him 
till he once more becomes ill or commits some crime. 
#hurely this is irrational! Let us havo, we are tempted 
+6 exclaim, oither the pitiless struggle of the animal world— 
which, just because it is pitiless and thoroughgoing, leads 
to the survival of young, vigorous, and therefore happy 
life—or such an organisation of society that the struggle 
of man against man may be replaced by co-operation, and 
tho pitiless extermination of the weaker by loving care, 
aided by the rational use of thasa maene whirkh =...74 
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For the full solution of the problem of sweating, aa ‘of 
all the other problems of social life, we must look forward 
to the growth of sympathy, guided by reason, which 
shall not merely shudder at tales of injustice and suffer- 
ing, but shall vigorously work to discover their causes, 
and, having discovered these, shall intelligently organiae 
the whole of life in accordance with Insight and Love. 


MANIFESTO OF THE HUMANITARIAN LEAGUE, 


‘Tax Humanitarian League has been established on the basis of an intelligible 

and consistent principle of humaneness—that it is iniquitous to inflict suffer. 

ing, directly or indirectly, on any sentient being, except when self-defence or 
- absolute necessity can be justly pleaded. 

This principle the Humanitarian Leagne will apply and emphasise in 
those cases where it appears to-be most flagrantly overlooked, and will protest 
not only against the oruelties inflicted by men on men, in the name of law, 
authority, and ochventional usage, but also {in accordance with the same 
sentiment of humanity) against the wanton ill-treatment of the lower animals, 

é The Humanitarian League will therefore propose a thorough revision 
and more equitable administration of the present Criminal Code, under which 
8 very large amount of injustice and oppression is constantly perpetrated. 

It will deprecate the variohs provocatiuns and incentives to aggressive 
warfare, and will point to the evils that result from the ever-increasing array 
of military and naval armaments. 

It will inculoate the publio duty of affording protection to the weak and 
helpless, and will urgo the need of amending the present social conditions, 
under which a large portion of the people is in a state of chronic destitution, 

"It will contend that the practice of viviseotion is incompatible with the 
fondamental principles both of humanity and sound science, and that the 

infliction of suffering for ends purely selfish, such aa sport, fashion, profit, 
or professional advancement, has been largely instrumental in debasing the 
general standard of morality. 

Furthermore, the Humanitarian League will aim at the prevention of the 
terrible sufferings to which animals are subjected in the cattle-traffic and the 
shambles, and will advocate, as an initial measure, the abolition of private 
slanghter-houses, the presenoe of which’ in our largo centres is a cause of 
wide-spread demoralisation. 

The Humanitarian League will look to its members to do their utmost, 
both in private and public, to promote the above-mentioned schemé. Ita 
work will involve no sort of opposition to that of any existing institution ; 
on the contrary, it is designed to supplement and reinforce such efforts as 
have already been organised for similar objects. The distinotive purpose 
and guiding policy of the League will be to consolidate and give consistent 
expression to those principles of humansness, the recognition of which is 
essential to the understanding and realisation of all that is highest and best 
in Humanity. 





Communications to be addressed to the Hon. Seoretary, — 
79a, Great Queen Srazer, Laxcomn’s Ix Fraps, Loxnon, 7.0. 


¥.B.—The condition of Membership is the acceptance of the geneval principle (not 
nooessarily of the complete program) set forth in tad endo The minimum 
aanual subsoription is hatf-a-crown. ‘ : 
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Progress. By Henry S. Sarr. 


. 4—The Horrors of Sport. By Lavy FLorENcE Dixie. 
. 5—-Behind the Scenes in Slaughter-Houses. By H. 


F. Lasrer. 


. 6.—Vivisection. By Epwarp Carpenter and Epwarp 


MAITLAND. 


7.—“1 Was in Prison’; A Plea for the Amelioration 
of the Criminal Law. By Rosgert Jounson. 


8—Women’s Wages, and the Conditions under 
which they are earned. By Isapeira O. Foro, 


9.—Dangerous Trades. By Louisa T. Matuet. 
10.-The Extermination of Birds. By Evita CarrincTon. 


11.—The Horse: his Life, his Usage, and his End. 
By Colonel W. L. B. Courson. 


12.~A Plea for Mercy to Offenders.—By C. H. Hor- 
woop, Q.C. 


13—-The Humanizing of the Poor Law. By J. F. 
*  QaKESHOTT. : 


.14.—-Literee Humaniores: an Appeal to Teachers. 


By Henry S. Sat. 


. 15.—Cattle Ships and our Meat Supply. By Isanzt M. 


_ Grea and S. H. Towers. 


. 16.—Public Control of Hospitals. By Harry Roszars. 
.17—The Evils of Butchery. By Josian OLpDFIELD. 
.18.-—-The Dog: his Rights and Wrongs. By Epitn 


CARRINGTON. 


. 19.—The Shadow of the Sword. By G. w. Foors. 
. 20.-Socalled Sport. By Rev. J. Strarron, Colonel Ww. 


LB. Couzson, and Dr. R. H, June. 


Volumes. 


Cruelties of Civilisation: 


A PROGRAM OF HUMANE REFORM. 





In Two Vols. Paper Covers, 1/- ; Cloth, 2/-, each Volume, 





Volume I. contains :—Homanrtarianism: Irs GaneraL Prin- 
CIPLES AND ProGruss; I Was In Prison": A PLEA FOR THE 
AMELIORATION OF THE CRIMINAL Law; A PLEA FoR MERCY 
TO OFFENDERS; Women's WAGES, AND THE CONDITIONS UNDER 
WHICH THEY ARE EARNED; Danaxrous TrapEs ; THE HumAN- 
IZING OF THE Poor Law. 

Volume II. contains :—Viviszction ; Sport ; THz EXTERMINA- 
TION OF Birps; THe Horse: wis Lirg, His UsAGR, AND HIS 
Ewp; Cattte Suips, ANv our Meat Supply; BEHIND TRE 
Scunzs tn SLAUGHTER Houszs. 





A DISCUSSION OF THE RIGHTS OF MEN AND 
THE RIGHTS OF ANIMALS. 


By J. C. Kenwortuy, Jostan OxpFiztp, Rev. A. L. Linney, 
Freperic Harrison, G. W. Foors, and C. W. Laapsrater. 


Cloth, 2/- 


s 3 s 
Animals’ Rights, 
CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By Henry S. Sarr. 
In Paper Covers, 1/-; Cloth, 2/-. 





HUMANITY: 
The Journal of the Bumnitarinn Dengue. 





Humasmaus Lascus's Prazicariom.—No. 21. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO BE VACCINATED: 


The Pains and Penalties of an Unjust Law. 


By JOSEPH COLLINSON. 
WITH A PREFACE BY ERNEST BELL, M.A. 








Some Press Opinions. 

“ Bminently readable, terse, and full of salient tacts."—Homeopathic World. 

“Temperately written, capitally got up . . able, clear, and moderate 
statement of the main lines of our contention againet the law." Vaccination 
Inquirer. , 

« A vigorously written pamphlet.” —Scoteman, 

‘This is @ useful little pamphlet. The author knows hie subject, and has 
compiled his information in & handy form.”—Persanal Rights Journal, 

“A vigorous protest against compulsory vaceination,”"—Hudderafield Examiner. 

“Deals thoughtfully with the subject, and brings to light much that ia in- 
atructive and interesting.” — Vegetarian. 

“The parent and householder who has not dived into the pros and cons of 
vaccination cannot do better than read ‘ What It Conta to be Vaccinated ’."—Star. 

“ A very useful tract on a burning controversy.’ —Reynolds’s Newspaper. 

“+ & powerful and well-arranged plea against the legal enforcement of vaccina- 
nation.’*—Neweastle Daily Leader, 

* Gontains some surprising statistics showing that a astringent enforcement of 
the vaccination laws means an increase in the death-rate of infanta.”—Morning 
Leader. 

“Mr, Collinson makes out a very strong case against vaccination.”—Babour 
Leader. 

"This trenchant little pamphlet against vaccination should be in the hands of 
everyone. It is carefully drawn up and contains reliable facts and figures on the 
subject." —Juatice. 

“A very useful and admirable tract.” —Daylight. 

“The cage against vaccination is very well presented by Mr. Collinson, and 
those who wish to see what a strong case it ia will do well to spend twopence on 
this little pamphlet.”—Freethiaker. 

4 series of facts coneerning vaccination which should cause a deal of heart- 
searching among thove who are catled upon to decide for themselves the question 
of to vaccinate or not to vaccinate.” —Farm and Home. 

“A strong argument against the vaccination laws.""— Brotherhood. 

“ Discusses the question in all its bearings.” — Whitehall Review. 

*T¢is for medical men to speak up in answer to thia book.” —Court Journal. 


‘That Mr. Collinson has written an able pamphlet no one can deny.””--Pub- 
Tishers' Circular. 





_ QPEOPLE’s [IBRARY. 
79a, GT. Queen St., Lonpon, W.C. 
—_—t-——_ 


THE Propie’s Liprary has been formed in 
connection with the educational work of the 
Humanitarian League as a centre for the circula- 
tion of enlightened and wholesome literature, not 
only on humane and current social subjects, but 
also of a more general kind, whether for‘instruction 
or amusement. bet? 


It is believed that, at the present time when so | 
much attention is being directed to social subjects, , 
there are many persons in our towns and villages 
who will welcome an opportunity of obtaining 
access, at moderate cost, to books which are not 
to be found in ordinary circulating libraries. 


The Local Government Fournal says :— 


© The plan is for the Librarian of the People’s Library to 
supply a number of books, according to the amount of sub- 
scription, to be exchanged for another batch either monthly, 
quarterly, or half-yearly, so that there is a constant change 
in the literature, and it is, moreover, brought up to date by 
the inclusion of new books. The catalogue is very volu- 
minous, and comprises every phase of literature.” 


Prospectus, with terms and regulations, wil}, be 
sent on application. Catalogue Sevenpence, post 
free. 


Printed by A. Bonner, 1 & 4 Took's Court, London, E.C. 


